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What a Sovereign will do for the Men at 
the _Front_and_ the Wounded in the Hospitals. 


WENTY SHILLINGS will buy FORTY VOLUMES, well printed and strongly bound 

in Cloth, of Nelson’s Sixpenny Library—that is, will provide more than 20,000 pages of the 

best and most interesting reading in the world. THINK of the long, weary hours our men 
are spending in the trenches, and of the slow, dragging time which the wounded must while away in 
the hospitals. ‘The adjutant of a Guards regiment, in acknowledging a parcel of books, recently wrote :— 


“They are more appreciated than tobacco, for they pass the weary hours 
of the day when only a few men have to keep a look-out, and the rest sit 
at the bottom of the trench, having nothing to do.” 


Among others, Mr. Herbert Watson, superintendent of stores at His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
Westminster, London, is prepared to receive and to forward any parcels that may be sent to him. 


Ask your Bookseller for a List of Nelson’s Sixpenny 
Library, and give a world of happiness to our gallant 
defenders at the trifling cost of Twenty Shillings. 


If you would like to send them forty modern copyright novels by the best authors from Nelson's 
Sevenpenny Library, you can do so by spending THREE SHILLINGS and FOURPENCE more. 


Ask for Lists of the Nelson Sevenpenny Library, and 
give your Order To-day. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, Parkside Works, Edinburgh. 
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CROSSING THE RIVER. 


For the moment the fighting in the Easter 
broken the Russian offensive ‘‘in fine style.” 
but in almost every case are beaten back with 
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Eastern th truth iS that S interest. The Germans have vaingloriously asserted that they have achieved their original purpose, and have 
style.” The t 108% mx they are closely contained in the east as well as in the west. They make constant attacks on the Russian trenches, 
ack with grea llustration shows a detachment of Russian cavalry crossing a Polish river. 
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The terror by night—house destroyed by Zeppelin bomb in King’s Lynn. 


British infantry are here seen marching to the trenches. 
The prospect of long hours at the bottom of a sodden ditch is therefore anything but alluring ; 


mud. 
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It 1s raining hard, and the roads are deep in 


nevertheless, Tommy may be relied on to bring cheerfulness and imperturbable patience to the task. A 
big gun, drawn by a team of horses, will be noticed. 


WAITING FOR REINFORCEMENTS. 


By John 


HAT seems to be the position at this moment 

in all the theatres of war, and it will probably 

continue for some weeks. There is a general 
impression abroad that the Allies in the west are 
now fully equal to the enemy and in the east greatly 
outnumber him; but so far as we can judge this 
impression is unfounded. In the beginning of 
September the Germans had about four million 
men in France and Belgium. They have had enor- 
mous losses, and these losses have only been partially 
repaired. But with all allowances they can scarcely 
have less than three million men still in the west, 
and of these over two million must be actually in 
the fighting line. It is impossible to give with any 
accuracy the figures of the French and British, 
and it is unwise to speculate on them. The French 
have ten armies of various sizes, the British have 
one, and the Belgians have another; and it is hard 
to see how these different armies, some of which 
we know to be very. weak, can reach a total anywhere 
near the German strength. The Germans, of course, 
are in the position which demands greater strength, 
for they do not possess any longer the initiative, 
they cannot tell where the next attack is to be, 
and they dare not weaken seriously any part of 
their three hundred mile line. In the east it is 
generally believed that Russia has in her fighting 
front about two million men. She has enormous 
reserves at call, but these are not yet fully equipped. 
Von Hindenburg cannot have with him less than 
a million men, -and has probably more; _ while 
Austria, although she has lost very heavily, had at 
the start about four million men to draw on, and 
has at the moment certainly over a million in Western 
Galicia, along the Carpathians, and on the frontier 
of the Bukovina. It sounds a paradox, but it is 


probable that even in the east the Allies are still 
slightly outnumbered. 


Buchan. 
The Reserves of the Belligerents. 


The Allies are therefore fighting a holding battle 
in both the main theatres of war. All the belliger- 
ents are waiting for better weather and reinforce- 
ments, but especially for reinforcements. The French 
will shortly be able to put two or more fully equippe4 
new armies in the field, and it is generally believe‘ 
that General Galliéni, the Military Governor of 
Paris, will be given a high field command. The 
first of the new British armies will cross the Channel! 
before the spring. Russia has made heroic efforts 
to complete her equipment, and has been buyins 
in every open market in the world. She has now, 0 
will shortly have, another two million men ready fot 
the front. The size of the German reserves is wrappe 
in mystery, and military experts differ widely ©” 
the subject. Some put her possible new levies 4° 
high as four million, including boys and men 0! 
middle age, but the better view seems to be that two 
and a half million exhausts her capacity. Of thes® 
she will probably be unable to place more than OM 
million in the field at the start. If the Allies in the 
west can add another million to their front, aM 
Russia in the east another two million, then th© 
inequality of numbers should soon be redressed. 


The Allies’ Advance. 


It would be foolish to speculate about the nature 
of the Allies’ advance in the spring. The Frene 
flanking movement towards the west in the middle 
of September was spoiled by the indiscretions ° 
journalists and military experts, and the result was 
that General Joffre banished all corresponden 
from the French armies and directed the military 
experts of the Paris papers to curb their ingenuity: 
But it is permissible to point out the one or two esse?” 
ial conditions which must govern any forwat 
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movement. Strategy is largely determined by the 
‘le of the land, and the surface of the globe is one of 

© few things that cannot be altered at the will of 
a 8eneral staff. Besides, the movement has already 
€gun, and has gone far enough to suggest the lines 
©N which it wili be continued. 


The Piercing of the Enemy's Front. 

In the first place, on the west, the German front 
Must be held while a steady pressure is exercised 
«pon various vital points. For example, in northern 
-hampagne, the fighting around Beausejour is 
Tirected to cutting the railway Bazancourt-Grand- 

Te, which is an important German lateral line of 
“Ommunication. There will probably be a move- 
Ment eastwards from Roye directed against the 
‘ailways of the Oise valley. In the Argonne the 
‘Tench, in spite of violent German attacks, still hold 
he important pass from Varennes to Vienne, which 
tey won in the middle of September. A little 
Pressure northward at this point might put the 
Town Prince in serious difficulties by cutting his 
“°nnection with the German army of northern 
hampagne. Again, the German post on the Meuse 
Wit panied has very precarious communications 
thes Thiaucourt, along the Rupt de Mad, and if 
n° Were cut the post would have to be surrendered. 
ed present vigorous French offensive along the 

Selle from Pont-a-Mousson may presently make the 

Position of the Bavarians in the Woevre impossible, 
ah that should come about the Crown Prince 
| all : leave the neighbourhood of Verdun. But for 
1ese forward movements reserves are necessary, 
°r without reserves the ground,won cannot be held. 
Cg of this is what recently happened at Soissons. 
ier rench won a good deal of ground on the plateau 
tds Laon, but as they had only a weak division 
ley were presently outnumbered and forced to fall 
ck across the Aisne. 


A Flanking Movement. 
ie these various piercing movements there will 
a ably be an attack on the flank. The two opera- 
Sty hang together. If there is no threat on the 
A a piercing movement can probably be met by 
kr © reinforcements from elsewhere on the line, 
“Pa flanking attack, unless accompanied by a 
y pressure on the front, can usually be countered 
offen € same method. Everything points to a strong 
Up. -ve of the Allies through Alsace against the 
tad Rhine. If the Germans use their new forces 
as ee this, then their front stands in danger of 
fo a pierced at some point between the Vosges 
then mg sea. If they do not and Alsace is won, 
€ war will be presently carried to Germany 


e " ae + 
 -oelhsd Rhine, and the political effect will be 


The Eastern Theatre. 


the ma Same general considerations hold good for 
oe Stern theatre. On the centre along the Vistula 
Stron - practically a stalemate. Both sides are 
Teac Bly entrenched, and a decision is difficult to 
Will ¢ Russia, therefore, while holding the centre, 
and rom to continue her advance on Cracow 
of th e Oder, and will strike along the north bank 
€ Vistula at von Hindenburg’s northern com- 
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munications. The news at the time of writing shows 
that the advance to the north-west is a serious 


movement aimed at cutting the German line from 
Thorn, which at one point comes within gunfire of 
an army on the northern bank of the river. It is 
more than likely that the first fighting in the spring 
will be on both flanks, towards Thorn on the north, 
and around Cracow in the south. 


Political Possibilities. 

It is worth repeating again that the war, if it is 
fought only by the present belligerents, will be a 
slow business. The only chance of reaching a speedy 
decision is the happening of some great political 
event. Such would be the entry on the Allies’ side 
of Italy or Rumania, or both. The first result of 
that would be the nullifying of Austria-Hungary 
as an ally of Germany. In this country we are 
inclined to underrate Austria’s fighting power, 
but the truth is that she has played a most vital 


part in the campaigns. She has had enormous 
difficulties. Her Slav troops dislike the cause they 


fight for, and her racial troubles prevent her from 
handling her military strength freely. She has 
had no general of any great capacity, and such 
military talent as she possessed has been over- 
ridden by Prussian staff officers. ‘et her armies 
fought with great determination, and often with 
brilliance, and time will show that the second 
Russian retirement from Cracow was a very credit- 
able achievement for Austrian arms. But for 
Austria, Russia would long ago have been well 
down the valley of the Oder. 


Herr Kahn, Secretary cf State to the German 
Imperial Treasury, who is about to resign be- 
He will be succeeded by 


cause of ill-health. 
Professor Dr. Helfferich, Director of the Deutsche 
Bank. 
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This striking picture illustrates the recent Zeppelin raid on Yarmouth. The airship is flashing its search- 
light on the beach. Several bombs were dropped; two persons were killed and considerable damage was 
done to property. One of the bombs fell only a few yards from the shore. 
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The German trenches in Poland on Christmas Day. 


THE WAR OF PERPETUAL SIEGE. 


Why Progress is Slow. 


ANY comments have been heard of late 
a anent the slow progress that has been made 
th upon either side since the sudden retreat of 


Dri *€rman Army to the line of the Aisne, and sur- 
ay has been expressed that the Germans were 
Ali quickly driven back to the Rhine, or that the 


aris once more, Such comments indicate 
methods of modern warfare are by no means 
y understood at the present time. It may therefore 
°* interest to examine what has really taken place. 


P ; 
'eparing for Retreat. 


1€ war in South Africa, and later, the Russo- 
Baa conflict in Manchuria, indicated that in 
part ure the spade would play almost as important 
Ore \y} in warfare as the rifle and the gun. There- 
"Aen an army is advancing, its reserve troops 
Sccupy most of their time, while, of course, 
tents. touch with the firing line, in strongly 
treat ; ng positions to which the army may re- 
a is j n the event of even a temporary reverse. 
Kluc s Precisely what occurred when General von 
Made his since famous swoop upon Paris. 
cements were instantly poured into Bel- 
y the enemy, ready to advance and prepare 
Ns where a stand might be made in the event 
© combined forces of Great Britain, France, 


Jap 


keepj 
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and Belgium proving too strong for the advancing 
German Army. The line of the Aisne was selected 
for this purpose, and it was to this line that von 
Kluck was ordered by his superiors to retreat if 
checked in his advance. 

Thus it came about that the German retreat 
was no less sensational than the advance had been. 
A continuous rearguard action was fought, with 
the troops of the Allies ever hastening the pace 
and eager to discover where the ultimate resistance 
would be made. It was from the first clearly ob- 
vious, for strictly technical reasons that need not 
be gone into here, that the Aisne was the objective 
of the retreating army. A river, it may be observed 
in passing, makes an excellent defence for an army 
suddenly thrown back, especially where fords and 
bridges are few and trenches have been carefully 
prepared beforehand. This is the case with regard 
to the Aisne. 


Stalemate. 


So soon as a position of this nature is reached, it 
is imperative in these days of machine guns and 
quick-firing rifles that the attacking army should 
similarly entrench itself with all speed until such 
time as its artillery can take up its allotted positions, 
and proper lines of communication for its transport 
can be organized. Thus entrenched it can resist 
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any counter-attack by it; opponents. A _ frontal 
attack upon an entrenched position, especially 
with a broad river in front of it, is very costly in 
human life, and is only undertaken when the occa- 
sion forbids any other alternative. Several of these 
occasions, it may be added, have been already pre- 
sented during the war, and many more will cer- 
tainly occur within the next few months—or pos- 
sibly weeks. 

Every day that elapses between the time when 
the two armies confront each other in trenches and 
the delivery of a general assault means that the 
defences on either side are strengthened and fresh 
protections are thrown out. The position ultimately 
becomes one of absolute stalemate, as players of 
chess would understand it; and war, after all, is 
chess on the grand scale, with human beings as 
pawns and pieces. This is precisely what happened 
along the Aisne in September 1914, and continues 
to the date of writing this article. 


Frontal Attacks. 

It would seem at first sight as though a war 
under modern conditions might be brought to a 
close solely by the inability of either army to force 
the other out of its entrenched positions. This is 
quite incorrect, however, as any military student 
could demonstrate with the utmost ease. No 
trenches yet built could withstand a sudden assault 
of artillery and determined infantry combined, 
backed up when the occasion arose by an adequate 
support of fresh and highly-trained cavalry. But 
the loss of life would be tremendous before the vic- 
tory was gained. Therefore a commander prefers 
to halt his men in their trenches, and endeavour, 
little by little, by sudden attacks or by pressure of 
reinforcements, to discover the weak spot in his 
opponents’ lines. It does not necessarily follow that 
these weaknesses will be immediately assailed, or 
even assailed at all. It is often found better policy 
to strike on an entirely new front with fresh troops, 
whose sudden presence may shatter the whole plan 
of campaign on the part of the enemy—a plan that 
has taken many weeks to evolve. 

A frontal attack on an entrenched position is 
almost the last thing that any modern army would 
attempt, unless it was certain that it could assail 
a specified point with overwhelming strength. It 
was laid down in the text-books of a generation ago 
that the primary duty of artillery in any war was 
to search out the position of the enemy, and to 
provoke him to reply, then to let the infantry attack 
in force wherever the fire seemed weakest. This 
no longer holds good. It is now the adopted theory 
to hold the enemy’s fire just under control, and to 
have the main artillery in reserve to open fire the 
moment an attack in force develops. 


A Winter Campaign. 

Those who hold that the Allies have not made 
that progress that might have been anticipated 
should remember that a winter campaign means 
exposing an army to a considerable amount of 
unnecessary suffering, and entails a handicap that 
would not be experienced at any other season of 
the year. It is a sound axiom that so long as you 
can hold your opponent, giving a little here and 
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taking a little there, during the time when the 
weather is unfavourable for assault in force, you 
are all the better prepared to develop your plans 
when the weather and the condition of the country 
improve. This is the policy that has been follow 
by both sides since the opening of the winter, 


Trench Fighting and Field Fighting. 


In former days “ fortress fighting ’’ was held t°? 
be the most difficult of all operations, but this 1§ 
practically the form that fighting along the entire 
field of war now takes. The progress that is made 
by an army in trench fighting, no matter how larg® 
or how well equipped it may be, must necessarily be 
slow. Take a recent instance—that of the Japanes¢ 
siege of Port Arthur—and recall the time it then took 
to reduce the fortress. The same is now happenins 
over a front of some hundreds of miles. Every inch 
of the ground from the Channel coast to the Swi5* 
frontier is virtually a double line of highly-fortifie 
positions, so that an advance of even a hundre 
yards must be regarded as a success, no matter which 
side gains it. 

That field fighting will ultimately become neceS 
sary, and that cavalry will yet play an important 
part in the war with its dashing spectacular charge* 
is certain. Entrenchments may delay the ultimat® 
issue, but they will never determine a war. There 
fore when the two armies come to real handgrip® 
a sudden change will appear in the strategy and the 
tactics now employed; the sapping and mining, 
and the building of practically impregnable trenche> 
will be a thing of the past, and the decision will be 
fought out in the open field, as in every other wa! 
that the world has seen. 


No frenzied hate here. 


t A French captor and 4 
German captive on the most amicable terms. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF BATTLE. 


THE awful harvest of death is here depicted. Our illustration shows a battlefield in Champagne at the 
close of a fiercely-fought day. The bodies of dead Germans strew the ground. 


| W# EN the tide of battle has ebbed the mission of mercy begins. Stretcher-parties traverse the field 
Searching for wounded. Friend and foe are alike succoured and carried to the waiting Red Cross wagons. 
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THE WATCH ON THE BRINE. 


LTHOUGH the achievement is sung by no poet, 
Britain steadfastly keeps her ‘‘ Watch on the 
Brine.”” Right round the clock it lasts, and 

Neither darkness nor storm may break its continuity. 
Of the millions of people whom it guards from rapine 
and pillage, not five per cent. have the vaguest idea 
Of how this watch is set, nor the smallest knowledge 
Of the strenuous work that falls upon those who 
keep it. When the wind comes raging around his 
Sable and angrily bangs his windows to and fro, 
the comfortable landsman glances casually towards 
the rattling panes, remarks that “It’s a rough night 
at sea,’”’ stretches out his legs across a cosy hearth, 
telights his pipe, and promptly forgets all about wind, 
Waves, and sailors. Man’s mind is marble, not wax, 
4S regards unfamiliar things, and the comfortable 
landsman, never having seen boisterous Father 
Neptune playing at shuttlecock with ships and men, 
receives but the faintest mental impression of what 
Such a sight means. This coldness, that seems callous- 
hess but is not, is due to the landsman’s environment 
and his national temperament. 

Having thus excused the unimaginative Briton for 
what may appear his indifference towards the hard- 
Ships of those who for his protection ‘so steadfast 
and sure keep the Watch on the Brine,’ it would be 
@ pleasant task to tell him just how this watch is 
‘tranged, and all about it. But this, though one of 
the great stories of our history, is not one for our 
firesides this winter. Like others that have to do 
With the war, it must not be told until Peace smiles 
“pon us once more. Although the thrilling narrative 
«S$ a whole is not permissible, certain passages from it 
are, and here is one of them :— 


“The Walls of Jellicoe.” 


' Our bluejackets describe Britain as surrounded 
»y the “ Walls of Jellicoe,” which is just their 
Picturesque way of saying that her coasts are 
Patrolled by the Grand Fleet ; and everybody knows 
that is so. But the Grand Fleet is not wholly com- 
Posed of great ships. There are many quite small 


> 


vessels in it. Of these none have a harder time than 
destroyers and torpedo boats. Now life aboard a 
destroyer is not the easiest kind of seagoing at the 
best of times; just now it is overfull of peril and 
hardship. Our photographs will give some idea of 
what the crews of these vessels have to endure whilst 
beating up and down the North Sea in the storms 
of winter. 


Admiral Jellicoe (the only photograph so far pub- 


lished of him on board his flagship) keeping the 
Watch on the Brine. 
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FIERCE FIGHTING IN THE ARGONNE S 
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close of last week there were many exceptionally fierce combats in the Argonne, where the Germans ‘ 
French threw themselves into the excavations and held them. Our ill# 


A German patrol is here seen scouting in the Argonne woods. It unexpectedly discovers the enemy. T 
behind a sand ridge, it fires through the trees upon the unsuspecting Frenchmen. 
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4 STRIFE AMIDST THE WOODED HILLS. 


‘mean attacks on the French trenches. In one case, the Germans blew up a salient of the French trenches, but the 
ws a typical scene after an unsuccessful attempt on a French position. 


A French cyclist party is here seen in contact with the Germans. The bed of a stream serves as a trench, from 
which a brisk fire is opened on the advancing foe. 


Ja 
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The Montenegrins, who have thrown in their lot with 


the finest and strongest peoples of Europe. 


NTENEGRIN GUNS 
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A Policeman of the Saas. 


As the destroyer acts as a sort of policeman, it 
has to go out on its beat no matter what the weather 
may be, and there are no doorways for it to shelter 
in. Until one has seen these tiny craft riding through 
a gale it is impossible to have any very accurate 
idea of the way they get buffeted about. Wind and 
waves play pitch and toss with them. Officers and 
men alike must wear heavy sea-boots and oilskins, 
for they are often up to their knees in water, and get 
continuously drenched with spray that breaks freely 
over the decks. The destroyer being cleared for 
action, the deck stanchions are removed, and when 
the vessel lies wallowing in the trough it is often 
difficult to judge where the deck ends and the sea 
begins. Under such conditions it is easy for a man 
to get swept overboard, and there is no chance of 
recovering him. Very often life-lines have to be rigged 
up so that the crew can move safely from one part 
of the vessel to another. 

The tendency of a destroyer is to go through the 
waves rather than over them, and for this reason she 
is built with a raised forepart. But in rough weather 
this usually has so much water pouring off it as the 
vessel’s nose lifts that it looks like a miniature 
Niagara. One of our photos shows the waves break- 
ing in a white foaming cataract over the bows of 
a destroyer, and gives a realistic picture of the 
conditions under which these craft plough along 
hour after hour. From this one may infer what the 
decks aft are like. Everything must be tightly 
battened down; which means that whilst the deck 
hands have cold, wind-driven sheets of water per- 
sistently dashing over them, the engine-room comple- 


General von Kluck in his motor car at the front. 


have appeared. The dour grimness of the man is clearly apparent. 
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ment are working in an atmosphere that resembles 
Hades. There they toil and moil, feeding the furnaces 
or tending the powerful engines that send the little 
craft flying through the sea ; for a patrolling destroyer 
always travels at high speed, and dances about on a 
zigzag course in order to avoid the foe that may 
be lurking under the surface. 


A Trying Life. 

In keeping Britain’s ‘‘ Watch on the Brine,” a 
large share falls to the destroyer flotillas whose 
work just now is done under the conditions above 
described. Trying though the life be, many men 
prefer it to that aboard the bigger ships. As an 
official acknowledgment of the rough work that falls 
to their lot they receive a small extra sum per dav as 
“hard lying money.’”’ Nor is discipline quite so 
strict as aboard the bigger ships. The crew of a 
destroyer are allowed more freedom as regards smok- 
ing, and it is the same with those who man torpedo 
boats. They are supplied with special warm clothing 
in the shape of what are known as “lammy suits.” 
These are of thick flannel-like material with hoods 
to the jackets, and can be used either as sleeping 
suits or for night watches. Oilskins and sea-boots 
are issued in addition to these, for the “ lammy 
suits’’ are fair-weather clothing. They would be of 
little use when running through a gale. 

Except that she is a bit drier there, a destroyer is 
not much better below than she is on deck in rough 
weather. The compact wardroom for the officers and 
the neat mess deck for the men, that look so cosy 
when she is in dockyard, wear a very different aspect 
when the vessel is dancing a tango at sea. 


This is one of the best eres, goes of the general which 


Does he still brood on the severe defeats 


which snatched victory from his grasp during his foiled swoop on Paris? 
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CONQUERING SERBIAN & CONQUERED TURK. 


‘THIS photograph gives an admirable idea of the mountains, snow, and quagmires amidst which the 
Serbians inflicted their heavy defeats on the Austrians. The Serbians are here seen in hot pursuit. 


o- 


SOME of the Turkish soldiers belonging to the forces almost annihilated by the Russians in Trans- 
Caucasia are shown above. The little donkey on which the big Turk rides seems to typify the broken 
feed upon which the Germans are relying for success in Asia Minor. 


_ eee 
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FRATERNIZING ON THE BATTLE- 
FIELD. 


71TH memories of the ‘““ Hymn of Hate” in 
\W their minds, the Christmas truce, with its 
friendly intercourse between our troops and 
the Germans, surprised many of our people, though, 
as a matter of fact, it was only a return to the old 
amenities of warfare so conspicuously absent from 
the present fighting. Our troops have always been 
ready to strike up acquaintance with the enemy out 
of working hours, so to speak, and as a rule the 
harder we have found our task the more ready we 
have been to fraternize with our enemy when occa- 
sion offered. 

It is to the wars of the past that we must turn for 
most examples of these amenities of the battlefield, 
for fighting was then carried on with the most 
scrupulous etiquette. 


In Peninsular Days. 

During Peninsular War days, an English picket 
ran out of grog—a serious matter at such a time— 
and determined to go across to the French lines to 
buy some. The men clubbed their money together, 
and sent one of their number over ; but as he seemed 
a long time on his errand, three or four followed 
him. The French sentry told them that their com- 
rade was having a good time in the picket-house, 
and on proceeding thither they found that their 
friends, the enemy, had already treated him too 
well, so after a brief stay and exchange of toasts 
they returned with their fuddled messenger, much 
against his will. On their way back they ran into 
one of their officers, who ordered their arrest, but 
they got off with a small punishment. 

In those years of fighting the French and British 
learned to hold one another in high regard, and each 
side obtained a little knowledge of the other’s lan- 
guage, so that intercourse was not difficult. The 
Duke of Richmond wrote: ‘‘ The moment our cross- 
belts were off the soldiers of the two armies would 
meet beside the same rivulet, washing their muskets 


in the same stream, and sharing with each othef 
their brandy and their biscuits.’’ Both armies would 
obtain supplies of brandy and tobacco from one an- 
other when short. After Fuentes d’Onoro a stream 
alone separated a portion of the forces. An English 
regimental blacksmith had his forge in a mill, and 
on one occasion when General Crauford was going the 
rounds he found that a French sentry had strolled 
across a plank to obtain a light for his pipe, and was 
chatting with the smith. The Duke of Wellingto? 
himself sent to inquire as to the state of Junot’s 
health, the messenger taking with him a present of 
vegetables, said to be scarce in the enemy’s camp. 


Duck Shooting in the Crimea. 

It was the same in the Crimean War, when the 
best of terms existed between the combatants. OF 
several occasions, when no fighting was in progress: 
British, French, and Russians forgathered roun 
the same fire, smoking and drinking together, and 
fetching water from the same stream. The trenches 
were very close together, and once a flock of gees® 
flew over the lines towards the French. The Rus 
sians fired without luck, but a French lieutenant, 
seizing a rifle, brought down a bird amidst the 
plaudits of the Russians. It fell close to their trench, 
so the lieutenant asked his officer’s permission t? 
fetch it in. Hoisting a handkerchief on a ramrow 
he waved it over the trench, and a Russian officel 
divining the cause, called out ‘‘ Agreed.”” So, while 
both sides ceased firing, the lieutenant walked across 
to his goose, picked it up, made a bow to the enemy, 
and returned to his trench, when the firing proke 
out again, 


Japs and Russians. 

The Russians and Japanese also learned to respect 
one another during the fierce fighting in the Fas 
East, and a few officers met under a flag of truce? 
between the trenches on the Shaho on New Yeat 
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Day. As has happened in Flanders, some of the 
Officers on picket duty carried on a joking inter- 
Course by means of letters left in Chinese houses, 
and the invitation to a meeting was put forward by 
©ne side and accepted by the other. Each brought 
Tefreshment, and was accompanied by a couple of 
Soldiers, unarmed, of course, and a friendly chat 
°f two hours followed. 

Even more remarkable was the Russo-Japanese 
Picnic near Linshin-pu. The Japanese threw into 
4 village held by Russian cavalry a packet of picture 
Postcards and photographs of prisoners in Japan, 
together with a letter to the commanding officer, 
asking him to allow his officers to come to a picnic 
at a time and place specified. Rather reluctantly 
1€ gave his assent, and a written reply was sent, 
atranging that the Japanese were to make a certain 
Sign the day before the picnic, in order to show they 
Understood the arrangements. This was duly done, 
4nd the unarmed officers rode towards one another 
at the appointed spot, rather distrustfully at first, it 
1S true; but when each side saw that the other was 
narmed, they met without misgiving. The Japanese 
Wished the Russians to approach their nearest in- 
antry post, as a good welcome had been prepared 
1ere; but the Russians would not consent to this, 
SO they picnicked where they were, drinking to one 
‘nother’s good health, and expressing appreciation 
f one another's courage. French was the medium 
°f communication, though some of the Japanese 
Officers spoke Russian. . 
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Germans and French at the Siege of Paris. 


The Germans behaved much better—or, rather, 
less worse—in 1870 than now, and men of the two 
armies fraternized on several occasions. Once dur- 
ing the siege of Paris the German outposts came upon 
large, well-stocked wine cellars, and finding that the 
supply was more than sufficient for their own wants, 
signalled to the opposing pickets to approach under 
a flag of truce. The latter piled their arms and 
went over, with the result that they were soon busy 
carrying away bottles brought up from the cellars 
by the obliging Germans. 


Briton and Boer. 

British soldiers seldom bear any animosity towards 
their foes, and on more than one occasion Briton 
and Boer fraternized during intervals in fighting. 
General Joubert actually asked Sir George White to 
send him insecticide, medicine, and fodder from 
Ladysmith. The first two were sent, but the gallant 
defender regretted that fodder could not be supplied 
under the circumstances. On at least one occasion 
during a short conference between opposing com- 
manders the rank and file of both sides engaged 
in a friendly game of football. In the fighting which 
takes place on the frontiers of India from time to 
time there is little real enmity against us, the tribes- 
men mixing with our men in the most friendly fashion 
between the battles. A game of polo has been 
played under some such circumstances. 
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This excellent photograph shows the King of Wiirtemberg paying a ceremonial visit to the headquarters of 


€ Crown Prince, who is seen by his side. 


Troops are goose-stepping past in honour of the occasion. 
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The above photograph illustrates the great care which is taken of the 
health of our troops in the field. The drinking water, which the men are 
here drawing, has been filtered and boiled. 


“ ° Contaminated water is a sure source of disease. Travelling 
A Travelling Filter. filters, such as shown above, move with the troops and furnish 
them with a pure and innocuous water supply. 
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BIG GUNS.—II. 


How they are made; how they are worked; what they will do. 


Inside a Barbette. 


ET us take a peep inside one of the barbettes of a 

British warship in which a pair of her big guns 

is mounted. The upper part—the roof, one 
Might call it—is a huge steel shield, about twelve 
inches thick, which covers the breech of the gun and 
the men who work it. Inside the barbette there is 
Much machinery, all kept in spotless order. By 
Means of hydraulic power the enormous gun can be 
Worked with great ease. By just turning a wheel 

he gun can be raised or lowered as required, whilst 
levers enable the barbette to be swung round in any 
direction, 

Actually, the barbette is a sort of armoured tower 
that rises from the bottom of the ship and has a 
Pair of guns at the top of it. All the way down are 
Narrow chambers used for different purposes. The 
Suns can be worked together or separately, and 
they are automatically loaded. The breech opens, 
and up comes a tray containing a projectile. An 
automatic rammer pushes this into the gun; then 
M goes the charge in the same way, and the breech 
Closes, By pressing a trigger like that of a pistol the 
§un is fired, being afterwards automatically sponged 
Sut and got ready for the next round. It is a curious 
fact that the gun’s crew in the barbette hear or feel 
little of the discharge, as compared with the effect 
Cutside. The blast of a big gun sweeps everything 
before it. Very often the shock of the discharge 
Splinters boats to matchwood, shatters every pane 
Of glass in the ship, and wrecks the cabin doors. Yet 
SO nicely adjusted is the machinery for taking the 
Tecoil that the gun's crew experience little discomfort. 


Fire Control. 


In order to get the maximum result the big guns 
Of a super-Dreadnought are all worked together by 


a cleverly devised system of fire control. No longer 
do the men at the guns look out for the enemy 
and aim their weapon at the same time. That 
is all done for them by the staff in the control 
station. In a little place at the top of the mast, 
ranges are taken by means of ingenious instruments 
which enable distances to be found with perfect 
accuracy. When the officer taking the range gets 
“clean cut ’’—that is, when the enemy appears in the 
range-finder in a certain way—he knows that the 
guns are ‘‘dead on” her. But the enemy keeps 
moving, and this is where the mathematician comes 
in. By a few rapid calculations he fixes her position, 
presses a button, and “ bang” go the guns, which 
can be so directed that nearly all projectiles hit within 
a given area. One or two staggering blows like this 
would be enough to cripple any ship. Probably 
the first would do it. 

The officer who fires the guns takes no part in load- 
ing them. All that is done by the guns’ crews. He 
does not even see the guns though he directs their fire 
with such unerring accuracy. How, then, does he 
do it? 

This question may not be answered, for “ the way 
it is done”’ is one of our naval secrets, and must not 
be revealed. 

Big guns, well handled, do enormous damage. 
But they are very costly to work. It is calculated 
that a super-Dreadnought, hotly engaged, could 
blaze away about f{10,0co per minute. Just think 
over the significance of these figures, and you will see 
one reason why war is so costly nowadays. 


‘Hard Pounding, Centlemen.” 

While a super-Dreadnought is fighting her hardest 
she has the appearance of a volcanic eruption let 
loose upon the waters, though it is not likely that 
she would use full gun-power for many minutes in 
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succession. But what of a general fleet action in 
which there are many battleships and_ battle 
cruisers engaged pounding away at their hardest ? 
Just imagine what the outlay for ammunition only 
would run to by the time they had finished ! 

As to hitting power, the battleship Jvon Duke, 
flagship of Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, can throw, 
roundly, eighty tons of metal at a single discharge. 
To propel this weight of shell something like one 
ton of cordite would be required. This titanic fusil 
lade would have a total muzzle energy of 352,300 
foot-tons. Or, to put it in another way, the com. 
bined power of the guns when fired would be strong 
enough to lift up 352,300 tons a foot from the ground. 
This shows what a formidable “‘ punch’”’ there is 
in a super-Dreadnought. Nor is the Ivon Duke 
the only one of our warships capable of hitting as 
hard as this. 

Such long and powerful reach ensures naval 
battles between big ships being fought at wide 
distances apart. The customary battle practice 
range is 2,400 yards, but it is unlikely that in clear 
weather two Dreadnoughts would come as close 
together as this without one of them first being 
crippled. They would fight at about ten miles 
apart. 

In the battle with the German Pacific Fleet off 
Coronel on November 1, 1914, the distances between 
the ships {all cruisers, none of them Dreadnoughts) 
varied from 10,000 yards to 4,500 yards. When 
H.M.S. Sydney destroyed the Emden on November o, 
1914, the distances between the two ships at the 
various stages of the battle were 10,500 yards, 
5,500 yards, and 4,900 yards. Here again the ships 
were not Dreadnoughts. In the action off the 
Falkland Islands on December 8, 1914, when Admiral 
Sturdee so strikingly avenged the reverse of Novem- 
ber 1, and sank the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Leipzig, 
and Nurnberg, the ranges were probably much the 
same. 
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The Life of Big Guns. 


Owing to the great strain thrown upon them big 
guns have but a short life. After a few hundred 
rounds have been fired from them they are used up. 
The cost of manufacturing them is very great—it 
totals many thousands of pounds; but they cannot 
be used indefinitely, or anything like it. 

“What would you say the ‘ life’ of this gun is ? ”’ 
said a naval officer to the writer, patting the muzzle 
of a 12-inch gun. ‘ You have not calculated ? 
Well, do so, and you will be surprised to find that it 
is not many minutes.” 

What he meant was that, if one took the number of 
rounds that could be fired and added together the 
length of time it took the projectile in each of these 
rounds to pass along the barrel, the result would 
show that it required but a few minutes’ continuous 
passing of projectiles to wear out a gun. What 
happens is that the grooving—trifling it is called— 
inside the gun becomes so much worn that the weapon 
will not throw true. Guns also suffer from ‘‘ muzzle 
drop.”” In every ship guns have to be kept in re- 
serve, so that a damaged weapon can be quickly 
replaced. 
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The 6-inch Gun. 


A gun that is coming back to favour for the 
secondary armament of our ships is the 6-inch. 
Quite a number of our ships carry them, and they 
are effective weapons at short ranges—short, that is, 
for heavy artillery. The 6-inch will do effective 
work at several thousand yards distance. This 
gun throws a _ projectile weighing 100 lbs. with 
a 20-lb. charge of cordite. In many ships the 
6-inches are mounted in casemates—a sort of ar- 
moured cabin—along the sides. This gun is a quick- 
firer, and is worked by hand. Stripped to the waist, 
the gun’s crew form up behind the weapon according 
to their ‘‘ numbers,’’ and each ‘‘ number ”’ has his 
specific job. One man lays the gun, another opens 
and closes the breech—which can be done instantly 
—whilst others hand up the shell and ammunition. 
With a pull on the handle the breech is thrown open. 
A man standing with the shell all ready in his arms 
pushes it into the gun; the charge is tossed along, 
and in that: goes too. With a sharp click the breech 
closes and locks, and the gun is ready for firing. 

Splendid practice can be made with this gun. 
One hundred per cent. of hits has frequently been 
recorded, and the gun can be fired very rapidly. 
Although it weighs five tons, the gun-layer, with 
his shoulder to the rubber crutch, moves the gun 
about quite easily. In action the crew of a 6-inch 
gun are all closed up in their casemate. Shot and 
shell come up to them from the magazines by means 
of lifts, and all orders are given them by telephone. 
All our big warships have a complete telephone 
installation. Without this convenience, passing 
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orders in the din of battle would be a matter of some 
difficulty. 


This is the boot of Private A. Cowton of the 2nd 
Durham Light Infantry. On October 18 a piece 
of shell, 7} inches long by 2% inches broad, pierced 
his foot and boot in such a manner that the broad 


end of the splinter had to be pulled through the 


foot before the boot could be removed. Happily 
his foot is now healing. The relic shown above 
is a source of never-failing interest to his friends. 
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The long-promised 
Zeppelin raid on 
Britain has at last 
Materialized. Hos- 
tile airships passed 
Over Yarmouth at 
8.30 on the even- 
ing of January 19. 
There is a conflict 
of opinion as to the 
Number of aircraft 
engaged in the raid, 
but it is probable 
that the fleet con- 
Sisted of two Zeppe- 
lins and one aero- 
Plane. Bombs were 
dropped on Yar- 
Mouth and King’s 

Yynn and on the 
Toyal estate of 
Sandringham, from 
Which the King and 
Queen had departed 
that morning for 
London. The total 
loss of life in this 
utterly futile raid 
Was four. The 
damage done to 
Property was, how- 
€ver, considerable, 
both at Yarmouth 
and at King’s Lynn 
afterwards visited. 


Nature has added her devastation to that of war. 
Provinces of Rome and Molise wrecked thousands of homes, killed 12,000 people, and injured 20,000 others. 
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House at Yarmouth demolished by a bomb. A man and 
woman were killed in the vicinity. 


He who excuses 
himself accuses 
himself. The Ger- 
mans have issued 
an official version 
of the affair, in 
which they say that 
having been forced 
by Britain to fight 
for their existence 
they cannot be 
forced to forego 
legitimate  self- 
defence. Their 
assertion that they 
attacked fortified 
places is, of course, 
grossly untrue. The 
“New York Amer- 
ican” pours wither- 
ing scorn on ‘“sail- 
ing through black 
night to drop bombs 
on a baby’s crib,” 
and asks what 
treatment will be 
meted out to those 
who kill non-com- 
batants sleeping in 
their beds. Hardly 
a day passes but 
Germany adds an- 
other drop to her 
cup of iniquity, al- 
ready running over. 


On January 13 violent earthquake shocks in the Italian 
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The Lion, Admiral Beatty's Flagship. 


THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


The Naval Victory. 


HE naval engagement of Sunday last has 
probably evoked more satisfaction amongst the 


British people than any other incident of the 
war. It has administered a-douche of cold water 
to those German enthusiasms which have _ been 
aroused by the bombardment of the east coast 
towns and the Zeppelin raid over Norfolk, and it 
has taught the enemy that spurts across the North 
Sea for the purpose of assaulting defenceless places 
are perilous adventures, fraught with precisely the 
same dangers as the full-dress engagements which 
he deliberately and persistently avoids. It has, also, 
taught the croakers amongst us that our Fleet is 
on the alert, and that, despite the vainglorious boast 
of the Germans, the North Sea still remains our 
mare clausum. Admiral Beatty’s squadron did not 
stumble across the raiders by accident. On this 
occasion he had definite information, and was thus 
enabled to intercept the enemy long before it ap- 
proached the British coast. Very significant was the 
fact that, as soon as the British Fleet was sighted, 
the Germans ran far their lives. The Bliicher, 
which was sunk after the pursuit had lasted three 
and a half hours, was the oldest, smallest, and most 
lightly armed of the enemy’s heavy cruisers. Two 
of the remaining three—the Derfflinger, Seydlitz, and 
Moltke—were seriously damaged, and there can be 
no doubt that had the German mine-area not been 
reached they would have met the fate of the Bliicher. 
At the time of writing no reports are to hand of the 
destroyer and light cruiser engagements. Sir David 
Beatty again wins laurels, His battle-cruiser, the 
Lion, did its work without a single fatality—a clear 
proof that its 13.5-inch guns altogether outranged the 
12-inch guns mounted by the heaviest-armed of the 
enemy’s ships. 


Tit for Tat. 


The policy of tit for tat is essentially a mark 
of the childish mind, especially when the “ tit” 
is a mere petulant response to the “tat,” @ 
splenetic outburst in no way comparable eithet 
in character or effect to the provoking cause- 
The German mind is particularly prone to this 
species of retaliation. It must hit back somehow, 
and it matters nothing that the reprisal from ®@ 
military point of view is utterly without significance: 
or that its effect upon neutral nations is distinctly 
adverse. Eight days after Admiral Sturdee had 
avenged our defeat off Coronel by destroying vo" 
Spee’s Pacific Squadron—an operation of real magnl- 
tude, which removed once and for all the mal? 
menace to British commerce on the high seas—th¢ 
chagrin of the Germans revealed itself in the ral 
on Hartlepool, Scarborough, and Whitby. Havins 
ascertained that the British North Sea fleet wa* 
out of the way, a nice calculation proved that ther 
was just time for a fast cruiser squadron to race 
across the North Sea, hit undefended and unresist 
ing coast towns a few murderous blows, and 8©& 
back home again before Nemesis overtook them: 
The temptation was irresistible. The raid came 0" 
and not all the perfumes of Araby can remove th 
foul stigma which rests upon “‘ the baby-killers 9 
Scarborough.”’ Every dictate of common humanity 
was violated in that raid, the reproach of all the 
civilized world was incurred, and yet the issue 9 
the great struggle was not affected one jot or tittle 
by anything that happened. The Berlin crow4® 
were afforded an opportunity of demonstratins 
anew the national temper; that was all. The? 
followed our air raid over the strongly-fortified 
naval harbour of Cuxhaven, again a military ope™ 
tion of real significance and utility, a test of aet!@ 
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“apacity and a reconnaissance which furnishe! 
fruitful information. Now comes the reprisal—a 
Night attack on a few pleasure resorts and a little 
dustrial seaport. A few peaceful citizens have been 
Murdered, some property has been destroyed; no 
'mMportant railway junctions, shipyards, or arsenals 
lave been aimed at, no camp has been assailed, 
4nd no military result has been achieved. ‘“ Fright- 
fulness” alone appears to have been the motive 
American newspapers may pass indignant comments, 
-ut the childish side of the German character has 
een gratified, though since Sunday last gloom has 
Teasserted itself. 


The Recent Air Raid. 
_ About 1.30 p.m. on Tuesday of last week two 
German airships were sighted over Terschelling, in 
Holland, flying high and fast-and steering west. 
*Y 8.20 that evening one, at least, of them was 
Over Yarmouth, where in the course of ten minutes 
Several bombs were dropped. A shoemaker of 
50 and a spinster of 72 were killed, and a stable 
“nd many houses were wrecked. Two unexploded 
Pear-shaped bombs were picked up, each about 
3° inches long and 43 inches in diameter, and 
Weighing something approaching a hundredweight. 
hey would therefore appear to have come from a 
“rigible rather than from an aeroplane. At 8.30 
“rcraft appeared over Cromer, and five minutes later 
Over Sheringham. As Yarmouth is about thirty 
Miles from Cromer as the crow flies, it is obvious 
that another member or members of the fleet must 
lave made this particular raid, which was con- 
mued, perhaps by a third section, through Hun- 
Stanton, reached at 10 o'clock, Heacham at 10.30, 
€fsingham at 10.40, to King’s Lynn at 11 o'clock. 
“a were dropped en route—tfour at Sheringham, 
© at Heacham, another at Snettisham, and at 
oa a dozen on the sleeping town of King’s Lynn, 
a... a boy of 17 and a widow whose husband was 
Bea), willed in France were done to death. The 
~ruction of property at King’s Lynn seems to 
te exceeded that at Yarmouth. d he German 
lal account speaks of 19 naval airships being 
rep for this attack on some ii fortified places 
. ‘he English east coast.’’ If I9 airships started, 
4S more than probable that some of them came to 
On the way; for the largest number sighted 
Miles the neighbourhood of Bacton, about four 
ie south of Mundesley, where the coastguards 
bling “Sa they saw four or six airships resem- 
Nautic luge sausages. Despite this evidence, aero- 
“ay experts are Sharply divided in opinion as 
Major character of _the aircratt engaged. The 
Rentic. accept the German official view, but the 
Mans i point out that it is the policy of the Ger- 
ineffects vindicate the much-advertised, but hitherto 
COnsist ive, Zeppelin, and that the facts are quite 
ang ent with the use of aeroplanes alone. 
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Our Cover Ilustration. 
Our front cover illustration this week shows Ger- 
man soldiers guarding Russian prisoners captured in 
East Prussia. It will be remembered that East 
Prussia was the scene of the first fighting between 
Russians and Germans. The original invasion of 
this region was undertaken by the Russians more 
for the purpose of relieving the pressure on Belgium 
than as part of a general campaign. It ended disas- 
trously, but the Russians have never abandoned 


their attacks upon this “ kernel of the Prussian 
monarchy.’’ Come what may, East Prussia must 
be defended. Mr. Belloc points out that “ when 


3erlin was but a market town for the electors of 
Brandenburg, those same electors had contrived 
that East Prussia, which was outside the Empire, 
should be recognized as a kingdom. Frederick the 
Great himself, while of Brandenburg an _ elector, 
was, im Prussia proper, a king. The province is the 
very essence of Prussian society: a mass of serfs, 
technically free, economically abject, governed by 
those squires who own them, their goods, and what 
might be their soil.’’ East Prussia must therefore 
be held at all costs, and this creates a political 
embarrassment which must have a_ considerable 


effect in hampering Teutonic strategy. 
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THE RALLY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


In no part of the Empire is there greater enthusiasm for the war than in Australia. 


Our illustration shows 
Australian contingents, 


en route for England, marching through Macquarie Street, Sydney. 
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NEW GIFT AND PRIZE BOOKS. 


Beautifully Bound, Printed, and Illustrated. 


SIX SHILLINGS NET. 


THE PAGEANT OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SIR EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.D. 


sompanion to the author’s popular ‘* Pageant of British History,” and 
earl; Vivid presentation of the development of English literature from the 


illy ‘est times down to the death of Tennyson. ‘The work is sumptuously 


all Strated with thirty-two colour and thirty-two black-and-white plates, 
reproductions of masterpieces of painting. Never before has a six 
shilling book been so nobly illustrated. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 


J. WALTER BUCHAN. 
biography of the “Iron Duke,” uniform with “Sir Walter Raleigh.” 


With sixteen illustrations. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE STORY OF THE 
VICTORY.” 


GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 
fe-story of the famous fighting vessel from the launch to the final 
rage in Portsmouth harbour. A vivid portrayal of navy life during 


Period, written by the instructor on naval history at Osborne. With 
many new illustrations. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


NEW TALES OF OLD TIMES. 
W. E. SPARKES. 


“autiful book of stories of piotieers of British civilization, including 
Columba, Aidan, Cuthbeta, Chad, Patrick, ete. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE DAUNTLESS THREE. 


THEODORA WILSON WILSON. 


The }j 
anch 
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bein “shtul story of boy and girl playmates and their pranks, the scene 


8 laid in the English Lake Di-irict. Suitable for both boys and girls 
of nine to thirteen years. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


DRAGON OSMUND. 


C. W. WHISTLER. 


tal —— : ‘ . 
© of Viking times for older boys, by a writer whose earlier work on the 
Same period has won for him thousands of youthful admirers. 


HALF A CROWN. 
LICKLE. TICKLE. 


JEAN LANG. Numerous Illustrations 
and Line by Harry Rountree. 


in Colour 


is is : : * . . 
Umour One of the most charming stories for children ever written. Full of 
del; and interest from cover to cover, ‘‘Lickle Tickle” cannot fail to 
Sht not only the youngsters, but even children of a larger growth. 


And many other charming gift-books at all prices. 


HALF A CROWN. 


HOW | TAMED THE WILD 
SQUIRRELS. 


ELEANOR TYRRELL. 
and Numerous Line Illustrations 
Appleton. 


With Six Coloured Plates 
by Honor C. 


2s. 6d. each in Picture Boards. 
Handsome Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The NELSON Annuals. 


The ‘‘ Annual” is one of the most popular forms of 

gift-book, and the NELSON Annuals are easily 

amongst the first. The books below are literally 

crammed with delightful reading matter, and with 

charming pictures in colour and line, whilst the price 
is surprisingly moderate. 


NELSON'S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 
Edited by JEAN LANG. 


This Annual contains many beautiful coloured plates, and charming stories 

for girls by such favourite writers as E. Nesbit, Evelyn Sharp, W. M. Letts, 

Mrs. Walford, Will H. Ogilvie, Amy Steedman, John Lang, Mabel Quiller- 
Couch, Arthur Lee Knight, etc. 


THE JOLLY BOOK. 


With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and: more 
than Two Hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 


This well-established Annual is jollier than ever, and may be presented to 

boys and girls in the fullest confidence that it will give them unalloyed 

pleasure and happy and profitable recreation. Every variety of children’s 

story is presented ; humour abounds in prose, verse, and picture ; and there 

is not a page from cover to cover that lacks abounding interest. Altogether 

“The Jolly Book” is a budget of good things which will make winter 
evenings and rainy days positive seasons of delight. 


THE CHUMMY BOOK. 


With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and more 
than Two Hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 


“The Chummy Book” is a jolly book for younger children. ‘The stories 
and verses, though simpler in form and expression than in ‘The Jolly 
Book,” are brimful of interest, and every one of them may be read by a child 
who has acquired the elements of reading. The type is large ; the pictures 
are profuse; the subjects of the stories are extremely varied. It may con- 
fidently be asserted that there is no young children’s annual published 
which can compare in character, contents, and general production with 
“The Chummy Book.” The nursery will welcome it with the heartiest 
acclamation. 


Full list on application. 


T. NELSON AND SONS, London and Edinburgh. 


